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iBSTRACT 

Interesting and stimulating instruction in high 
school social studies may be achieved^by using the community and its 
institutions as a laboratory for lear.ning and- by creating an on-going 
community resource inservice, program. Effective ways to incorporate 
community resources in the curriculum include creating special 
sections on developing writing skills in hig-h school students 'by 
using conmunity topics"as subject matter, deve^loping field-based 
experience packages for teachers and . students," and developing 
curriculum materials and visual aids for classroom use. . Possible 
activities include collecting oral^ histories, community mapping, 
charting urban gfrowth , -measuring community social mobility, using 
community archives, and researching .loc^l history. Such activities 
wcmld. enable students to meet the objectives formulated by tne 
Hational Assessment of EducatiiDnal Progress (NAEP) for social studies 
as' they (1) evidence interest in their communities; (2) obtain 
information from other people, libraries, maps, and pictures; and (3) 
"understand some of the services and institutions in their 
communities. (KC) / • • 
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_The.New Social 'History In the High School Classroom 

• , ' • . ' * ■ *^ 

Within the conf'ext of my academic position , I 'have the opportunity to 

enter high school social studies 'classrooms on a regular basis. My visits 

take plac.e'in a multitude of environments, ranging from a school district 

. , that, on a per capita tax basis is the f9urth poorest in the state, tb 

a di-s:crict * that is among the top ten in health. While therre are many 

commonalities amghg these disparate' districts , the one that distubs me 

the most is . the absence of effective usage of interesting- and stimulating 

modes of instruction in social studies classrooms. ' 

.. y While this problem is reflected throughout the secondary school 

' curriculum if is most critical in the areas of st)cial studies, history 

. and American studies f for .these f ie^ds , . in light of recent developments 

- ■ > 

• m scholarship refereed. to as "the New Social History", can make active 
use of both affective and skill methodologies to help students develop 
a more sophisticated approach to the past. 
I . - One means of incorporating- the ' resq^Lts of the New Social History 
scholarship within secondary social studies classrooms could be a com- 
munity resource field-based education program. This i^fpe of program 
would provide a unique opportunity to design concrete experiences fov ' 
Students within the important conteiit of the real world. It. could impart 
a sense jof realism to an investigation of the social history "of a group 
. within the context c3f .the life of that group. Concrete experien^^s^es^hich 
. involve the activities of^human beings not only often relate to something 
within the student's own 'experience' but help to sharpen jperceptions -of 
human interactions. The reality of this .iivironment can be a powerful • 
•force in motivating t'fie stvident beyond an awareness l^vel to ,a responsive 
mode and perhaps extend the depth of the inquiry process... Investigations, 
of human institutions and interaction's can also presen't to students, the ..' 
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oppoi?tunity of exploring workable solutions to real life pro>l^ems. 

Using the ' community and its institutions as. a laboratory for . \ 

learning is, in no 'small measure, a response of . just this. 'concern . The \ 
* * •. 

reading of gazetteers, maps , inventories , reports, personal accounts, 

graphs, town records, and other such sources, for example, can provide 

.. both quantitative -and qualitative data in immediate terms, and therefore, 

« 

have a greater affect on a stud^ts' development. 

There 'is little assurancq^ that merely 'being "in the field" will 
provoke the kinds, of learning which give meaning to the network • of . 
observations and relationships that would^ presenti themselves in this 

. type of program.- Without a structure, plan, design or strategy, little 
attention may be given to • the development of the thinki^ng processes, so 
necessary to the generation of valid solutions. It is the stis^ategy, ^ 
or method employed, which affects what is tra'nsf erred through the 

^ - involvement. of selected thinking operations.' For example:- a careful 
b.alance between field-site observation to observe , ' gather ,\ and order 
data about a ^problem and the strategic use^ of supporting source material 
can effectively develop cognitive , skills of categorizing, inferencing 
and 'generalizing. 

The classroom teacher^ appears to offer the most effective means in. 
relating this type of material to students since the teacher is present 
^^in class, is available in numbers sufficient to explore the community • 

•■ \ ■ _ _ . ' r— ^ . ' ^ , 

resources on the individualized basis necessary for their understanding, 
and may be" »as , or more knowledgeable; about local history 'as a staff 
member or educator of. a particular commianity institution. Further, the 
teacher would be able to deal with the ' problem of the study of a par- 
, ticular event or artifact within the context- of the classroom'and as 
^art of theVi^egularl developed coursed . This is particularly important 
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basis in the face of teaching and class schedul^es found in most , secondary. 

schools; a schedule which markedly limits the flexibility of .the teacher ' 

in terms of going outside the school room. , *. 
. . There are, however, far greater problems facing the teacher than 

those of scheduling. Most teachers have not had courses, or, indeed ^ any * 

opportunity to become aware of the value of community resources and field- 
■^j based experiences as teaching tools.- Cqlle^e-level history and pre- 
.9.ervice teacher education courses usually ignore these areas. As a result, 

many .teacl:iers tend to avoid using available community resources. While 

there , are some programs that ar^e now encouraging the stu'dy of local 

. * ' ^ • 

community for .use in secondary . schools , most notably at the Newberry- 

** ■ ■ 

Library^in Chicago, these types of -programs are j^w in number. Oneway 

to^deal with this problem on a broad basis would be- the establishiment of 

*• ' ^ 

on-going community resource inservice programs for seconda!ry social 
studies teachers at the local level. ^ . . 
.A program of this type could develop those eommunity resources 
that might be u'3..ed most effectively be secondary school teachers of'. '" 

■ history, social studies and American Studies. Included would be an 

<^ ' ' ■ ■ . 

examination of the ways to make effective, use . of all community resources 

. in the curriculum, special sections on developing writing .skills . for ' 

secondary students so that. they may put these resources to effective use, 

> ■ ■ . 

the explanation and development of field-based experience packages' for 

■ V " ■ ••" ' * • ■ 

•teachers and students, the prepai?a\,ion of, field-based components for the - 

.:teacher^s own courses, and the development and preparation of curriculum 

materials for classroom use in these areas. - . " . . 

Given the decline in writing abilities , .as evidenced by the recent 



^National Educational Assessment Results in which "the success level in 
writing^jtasksj, f rom 9 ^and 13 year olds declines as more specific and 
scholarly information is required" (National Educational Assessment in 
Writing, 1977), an emphasis in this drea would prove helpful to ;t:ea|hers 
and eventually to the^r . students y ^ ^ 
Mo^ teachers — even English teachers — have had no formal training ' 
. in the teaching • of composition. Indeed, as Donald H, Graves points out 
in a recent report to the Ford Foundation, "Even for teachers who want 
to get help., adequate courses in the teaching of writing are simply not 
available. A recent survey' of education courses in .36 universities shows 
that.169 courses^ere offered in reading, 30 in children's literature., 
21 in language arts, and only 2 in the teaching of writing."- A writing 
segment Would addregs this neglect by offering participating teachers 
the theoretical and practical^, background that will help them ^be more • 
.;• effective writing teachers. Using community resource topics as the 

subject matter, specific areas of composition such' as writing process 
^ (prewbiting," writing., and editing? ; the communication triangle and ' 
' writing (the relationship among_ writer , audience, and subject); devel- 
opment of writing skills in high school students might, be addressed,- - 

The employment of strategy, or methods that need to be used in • 
developing field-based skills would also be a strong-, emphasis of this 
type of program. By providing teachers- with a se?pies of these devices 
and showing them how to incorporate them into their classroom, .the eight 
processes that Williams (1975) identified -as ways that community 
resources . vitalize teaching and learning could be enfused in their 
curriculum, /These are not. instructional devices, but, rather, products 
•• of.. the marriage of community and classroom^ All of them deal with' con- 
O tit, skill and affective outcomes and they include; 
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v-^. .. The encouragement of learning^iy inquiry and discovery. 

2', A bridging between the work of school and the worJc of the Qut-. 
>' side world • • . ' 

3, Strengthening motivation for- learning 

\\r* Providing opportunities to learn , in the outside world ' 

Extending the . source* of learning experiences 

V 6. . Providing chan'ge and variety . - 

' . " ■ J ' 

^ 1. .Improving the effectiveness of other instructional materials • 

^ ^ . .. ^ _ . -1 V - ' ' 

^ 8. Building respect for people 'and for excellent whereas they .p;'=^- 
found. , \ 

The range of topics, and methodology',, for such a community resource 
program that encompasses content and i?^!: 1 development is potentially 
as 'diverse and broa'd.as th§< community itsD^li. Exampies of 'areas that 
might be covered include : • ' - ^ 

!• Curriculum Pic 



Planning and Community R e sources - - analysis of 
history, social studies , and Americ<fn studies classe-s and 
consideration of the most effective areas for the use of 



community resources. • • * ^ , , - 

' ■ . . ' ^ • :/ , .V 

o ?* ?• Community Resou rces as Educational Tools - a survey, p'f different 
techniques useefHi •developing community resources as educational 
c " tools- wit^h emphasis on historical analysis including an emphasis 

, ■ oral history and participation ob^eryer^ resestrch techniques . 

3 Development of geographic' skilll .in using community resources - 
including use of dommunity matjping, charting- urban growth and 
' • ' ' integration of these skills Into historical content. 
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Methodological Considerations - use and preparation of cas;e 
studies 5 inquiry... techniques , and simulations in community studies. 

Mea^suring Community Soci 
tax lists^ and voting re 



ty 

al Mobility - using city directories 



cords. 

6. Using Community Archives -r including retrieval and preparation 
of archival exhibits. 

Using Popxilar American Writing in the Classroom - using local -. 
• . newspapers , comic books and strips-, and novels with a dis- 
cussion and evaluation of their characteristics, with special ' 
attention upon the formulaic structure of the novel. r 
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Using Local -Heroes in History - irncluding an evaluation of 
assumptions use and collection of ?evddence/to validate andx 
analyze- ideas • V 

' ■' • • 

3- American Studies and the Writing- Process - focusing on the 

American Hero including a discussion -of sources like Daniel' - 
Boorstin|s book The Image and .popular culture phenomena toX 
distinguish between the hero and the celebrity in which a 
con'struction of a classroom situation to exarjiine the three ' 
stages of the writing process might . be expeijienced : 

1. Discussion of hero vs. celebrity (pre-writing) 
^ 2. -Writing. about this discussion (writing) 

3. Evaluating each other's wr-iting and revising (re-writing) 



10- Preparation and Use of Visual Aids, for the Classroom - such" as 
slides and films, including a consideration of the use of audio 
visual aids m pre. and post community visit discussion, and an 
analysis of the use of historic films. - 

•v^ Using the School as a Commjiinity 'Resource 

_^ The interdisciplinary nature of the approach outlined, above is one 
that might be , used in any arr^ea of ,the ' co.un.try , and one. that could be 
supported Ky any size school district.' Depending on the local situation 
programs established' in •various .:>areas of the country could use this 

"general format, but might' develop ^specific topics apprc^priate to the " ' 
region: being served. / V ' \ , ■ 

_ Several- major obifec.tives of the National Assessment^of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) for social studies emphasize that by ages\ 9 children 
should : . ■ ^ . ■ \.. 

' 1. Evidence interest in their coInmunities^ • ^ 

.2. Consider more than one source for information theyl need by 
. / ■. obtaining information from other people libraries^, maps, 
; and pictures . * . ' ^ ' ^ \ 

3. Understand some of the services and institution? within' their 
'communities. (National Asises-sment of Educational Progress 
1*970 ). "^^ ---^ . ^ N 

• Unfortunately, .many adolescents can not mee"k these objectives as the 
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have a limited range of their community and have jiot- been -ta.ugh±._any^ 
ahput it. ^ 

Involving^^^^o^iT teachers and students with the community and its 
resources' is -a mechanism for attacking this problem/ It might provide 
-Students' awbeginning understanding of .their environment and , eonversely, 
give citizens i^articipating in the program an insight into the educative 
process by actively including them in it . 
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